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BATTLE FOR YOUNG MINDS 

Ralph Andrist, Crmcide for Freedom 
29 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


W E ARE prone to be misled by 
dramatics in our struggle against 
Communism. The threats at the border, 
the kidnapings by secret police, and 
the cloak-and-dagger operations of Red 
agents grab the headlines. But the 
future of Communism depends largely 
on something that gets little attention, 
the battle for tlie allegiance of today's 
children. 

The Communists recognize this fact. 
In the countries they control they are 
concentrating on tiying to wean chil¬ 
dren away from loyalties to parents and 
the past; in the areas they want to 
control one of their prime activities is 
^to propagandize youth. 

• It is pleasant to discover that the 
initiative doesn’t always lie with the 
Communists. In Asia, especially, de¬ 
mocracy is coini>eting with the Kremlin 
for the^lovalties of the next generation, 
and its most effective help comes from 
an American-supported organization 
known as the Committee for Free Asia. 
The committee works in partnership 
with Asians in many countries and in 
many effective ways. One of its recent 
projects, carried out in Korea, illus¬ 
trates how well it is countering Com¬ 
munist a^mpts to win young minds. 

The Communist armies and the de¬ 
struction of war had destroyed almost 
all elementary school textbooks in 
South Korea. ^ Schools operated under 
enormous difficulties. It was exactly the 
kind of situation that Communist prop¬ 
aganda agents loved—and the kind for 
which the Committee for Free Asia is 
watching. It stepped in to change the 
picture. 

One thousand tons of newsprint were 
immediately obtained and sent to 

I Korea. There the Koreans took over 
and carried it to a score of small print¬ 
ing shops, using the age-old transpor- 

t nation of the Orient, by crude barges 
CO the rivers and on primitive bullock- 
drawn carts where it had to move over- 
hnd. When the printers had finished, 
tkre were 4,500,000 textbooks for the 
fest through the sixth grades. 


The newsprint went to Korea with 
the requirement that the paper be used 
for nothing but textbooks. The books 
contain no propaganda of any kind. 
The commiftee feels that knowledge is 
one of the most effective barriers 
against Red doctrines. Intelligent peo¬ 
ple are able to make their own com¬ 
parison of Communism with Democ¬ 
racy—and Communism comes out 
worst in any comparison. 

The Committee for Free Asia is also 
supplying textbooks for the use of stu¬ 
dents on Formosa. And in Ceylon it 
has translated the Boy Scout Manual 
into two native dialects, to bring the 
advantages of Scouting to boys in the 
rural areas which have traditionally 
been a major target of Communist prop¬ 
aganda. Boys who live up to the 
principles of the Boy Scouts make poor 
recruits for Communism, a fact well 
proven by the way the Reds have 
banned Scouting in every nation they 
have seized. 

Millions of individuals in America 
can feel proud that they are personally 
helping in this campaign against Com¬ 
munism. Radio Free Asia, which is 
still another of the operations of the 
Committee for Free Asia, is supported 
largely through the contributions made 
to the Crusade for Freedom [29 West 
fiTth St., New York, Nk Y.]. The money 
given by American citizens to the Cru¬ 
sade during the past two years has 
been used to build the powerful Radio 
Free Europe and Radio Free Asia net¬ 
works. 

In Europe, the battle to protect chil¬ 
dren from Communism goes on as vigor¬ 
ous! v as in Asia. There Radio Free 
Europe broadcasts contain a good per¬ 
centage of special programs for the 
children and adolescents of the satellite 
nations. Propaganda plays no part in 
these programs; their purpose is to help 
voungsters gain the ability to separate 
truth from lies, and to remind them 
that their nations once were free and 
had a proud histoiy before the Kremlin 
moved in. 


The Crusade for Freedom has no in¬ 
tention of letting its drive against Com¬ 
munist tyranny lose force. This year 
it will go again to the American people 
for its support which will mean the 
further expansion and vigorous oper¬ 
ation of Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Free Asia. The blows against Com¬ 
munism will be struck wherever the 
enemy is vulnerable. It should be 
gratifying to educators that the future 
of children receives a top priority. 

AMERICANISM 

What is true Americanism, and where 
does it reside? Its dwelling is in the 
heart. It speaks a score of dialects, but 
one language, follows a hundred paths 
to the same goal, performs a thousand 
kinds of service in loyalty to the same 
ideal which is its life. True American¬ 
ism is this: 

To believe that the inalienable rights 
of man to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness are given by God. 

To believe that any form of power 
that tramples on these is unjust. 

To believe that taxation without rep¬ 
resentation is tyranny, that govern¬ 
ment must rest upon the consent of the 
governed, and that the people shall 
choose their own rulers. 

To believe that freedom must be 
safeguarded by law and order, and that 
the end of freedom is fair play to all. 

To believe not in a forced equality 
of conditions and estates, but in a true 
equalization of burdens, privileges and 
opportunities. 

To believe that the selfish interests 
of persons, classes and sections must 
be subordinated to the welfare of the 
common wealth. 

To believe not that all people are 
good, but that the way to make them 
better is to trust the whole people. 

To believe that a free state should 
offer an example of virtue, sobriety and 
fair dealings to all nations. 

To believe that for the existence and 
perpetuity of such a state a man should 
be willing to give his whole service, in 
property, in labor, and in life .—Henry 
van Dyke, 

The whole government consists in 
being honest .—Thomas Jefferson. 
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EVANGELICALS SURVEY OF 
LATIN COUNTRIES 


N ews from Colombia has not been 
conspicuous in the daily press of 
late, but that does not mean that reli¬ 
gious and political freedoms have been 
restored in that troubled country. Rev. 
Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, Secretary of Af¬ 
fairs and Missions Secretary of the 
National Association of Evangelicals, 
spent the months of November and De¬ 
cember, 1952, in a tour of Latin Amer¬ 
ican countries to make a survey of 
conditions there, especially religious. 
The United Evangelical Action of Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1953, carried a summary of his 
findings based on his survey. He has 
had many years of experience as a mis¬ 
sionary in Latin American countries 
and has a firsthand knowledge of the 
language and the people. 

He pointed out that, to a casual ob¬ 
server visiting the cities in Colombia, 
there is no outward sign of disturbance, 
and yet this tranquillity is apparent 
rather than real and, therefore, mis¬ 
leading. He stated that only by very 
close scrutiny does one learn that the 
campaign of the Roman Catholic au¬ 
thorities against the Protestants con¬ 
tinues. Then it is revealed that many 
of these persecuted people have been 
forced to leave their homes in the coun¬ 
try and live in the large cities as a 
matter of protection for their very lives. 
He said it is hard to realize that the 
twenty-eight cases of persecution re¬ 
corded in the sixth bulletin of the 
Colombia Confederation of Evangeli¬ 
cals could have occurred. These per¬ 
secutions took place between September 
1, 1952, and October 31, 1952. These 
documented incidents include: one mur¬ 
der, two physical injuries, five bomb¬ 
ings, four arrests, three closings and 
thirteen interferences of religious ob¬ 
servances. 

Doctor Taylor said that the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy could easily stop all 
these persecutions if it wished to do so, 
but that this would involve freedom of 
religion and politics which it does not 
wish to permit. He added that those 
who are fully acquainted with the situa¬ 
tion agree that there is positively no 
hope that the Roman Catholic hier¬ 
archy will listen to any reason or ap¬ 
peal for a cessation of these incidents. 
^^We must continue to tell the world the 
facts of the situation in Colombia. It 
should be pointed out that, while the 
pope is lamenting the persecution of 
Catholics in Europe, his church is do¬ 
ing the same thing to Protestants in 
many countries in Latin America.’^ 


An election was recently held in 
Puerto Rico under its new Constitution. 


The Roman Catholic Church, having 
failed to obtain the concessions it de¬ 
sired in the new Constitution, attacked 
the new government as immoral. It 
complained of “the godless education” 
based on the system used in the U.S.A., 
the liberal divorce laws, permission for 
sterilization, contraception and other 
practices common in the U.S.A. How¬ 
ever, the majority of the citizens of this 
new land are fully aware that what is 
behind the complaints is “the age-old 
desire of the church to dominate the 
government.” 

Prior to the election of Governor 
Munoz Marin, he was condemned by 
the Roman group authorities as an en¬ 
emy of the church. This attack boom¬ 
erang^ and he was el ected by an over- 
whelming vote. 


The report on Italy showed that the 
following Protestant churches are 
closed: Assembly of God, 20; Seventh 
Day Adventists, 2; Baptist, 1; Walden- 
sian, 1. The Church of Christ, whose 
22 churches were closed and re-opened 
in the fall of 1952, has requested per¬ 
mits in twenty different places. S. W. 


MYSTIC SHRINE COMBINES FUN 
AND AID TO CRIPPLED KIDS 

The Ancient Order, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine for North America, w^as 
established in New York City in 1872. 
Today it comprises 165 Temples in¬ 
cluding representation in all the states, 
the Territories of Hawaii and the Canal 
Zone, nine in Canada and one in Old 
Mexico. As of December 31, 1951, its 
total active membership was 663,696. 

George H. Vandenberg, Illustrious 
Potentate, Midian Temple of the Shrine 
at Wichita, Kansas, writing in the 
Kansas Masonic Digest, gives a~vivid 
picture of the growth of that institution. 
Known generally as the “Playground 
for Masons,” its membership is re¬ 
stricted to 32° Scottish Rite Masons 
and Knight Templars. 

There are 26 Temples in the states 
w'est of Kansas. Only five states in the 
entire nation have more Temples than 
Kansas. They are Texas, 11; New 
York, 10; Pennsylvania and California, 
seven each; Ohio, six; Illinois and In¬ 
diana, five each. 

On the social side, the Shrine Tem¬ 
ples maintain luncheon and dinner fa¬ 
cilities for its members and their guests. 
There are reception rooms for their 
families. During the winter months, 
dances and card parties are held, and 
in warm weather, picnics, outdoor sports 
and motor trips comprise the program. 
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But the one thing that really delighte 
the Shriner is the work its organization 
does for crippled children. It main¬ 
tains 17 hospitals to carry on this work 
at an operating cost in excess of |3,000,- 
000 a year. These hospitals are located 
in the following cities: Los Angelesji^ 
Calif,; Lexington, Ky.; Chicago, Ill.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Greenville, S.^ C.; 
Winnipeg, Canada; Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn.; Shreveport, La.; Honolulu, 
T.H.; Montreal, Canada; San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo.; Portland, 
Oregon; Salt Lake City, Utah; Spring- 
field, Mass.; Philadelphia, Penn.; 1 
Mexico. ^ 

To these hospitals crippled children i 
are admitted for treatment (or treated l 
as out-patients) if they are under 14 i 
years of age and their parents are un- s 
able to pay for treatments, and all this ( 
is done without regard to race, color or ^ 
creed. Since 1922 more than 200,000, i 
TncTuding clinical paTients, have been ^ 
treated. ^ 

The money to maintain these hos- ^ 
pitals is raised by assessments on I 
Shriners, by bequests and endow’ments ^ 
from the same, and from endowments, * 
donations and bequests from those out- j 
side the Shrine and interested in its ] 
humanitarian work. ^ 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE PLANS ^ 

SUMMER TRAVEL SEMINAR f | 

Something new in travel and adult t 
education is planned by St. John^s Col¬ 
lege of Annapolis, Maryland. It will I 
conduct a seven-week study tour of s 
Europe, limited to thirty adults, which ^ 
will leave New York by plane, June I 
29th, and return August 18th. The cost I 
will be S987 plus a $15 registration fee, I 
plus whatever extras one wishes to pur- t 
chase in the way of goods and/or I 
services. t 

The cities to be visited are: Rome, ^ 
-Florence, Geneva, Augsburg, Frank- ^ 
furt, Paris, Canterbury, Sti*atford, and 
London. The party will spend from ^ 
four to six days in each city and read ^ 
some of the great books of western civ- 
ilization in the places associated with ^ 
their subjects and their authors. ^ 

A faculty member will lead the dis- 7 
cussions and each member of the party s 
will be encouraged to participate. At e 
each stopping place, local scholars will e 
be invited to address the group to com- * 
bine the thought of modern Europe , 
with its traditions. j ^ 


Everything in this world has its criti- ^ 
cal moment; and the height of good con¬ 
duct consists in knowing it and seiziq ^ 
it.— Chesterfield. ■ 











THE FREE CHURCHES AND THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC HIERARCHY 

John Q. Schisler 


^ 1001 19th Ave., S., 

[Editorial Note: This article appeared in 
slightly modified form in the January, 1953, 
issue of Adult Students, copyrighted by 
Pierce and Washabaugh, publishing agents, 
The Methodist Publishing House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee, and is 
reprinted here by permissionj 

P ROTESTANTS must guard zealous¬ 
ly against the development of bigotry 
in their members as they deal with the 
problem of Protestant-Roman Catholic 
relations in the United States. It is es¬ 
sential, therefore, that we always keep 
clearly in mind the great contributions 
which the Roman Catholic Church has 
made to the Christian Church, the fact 
that vast numbers uf Roman Catholics 
are Christians in every sense of the 
word, and that, therefore, Protestants 
have no quarrel with individual men 
and women and children who are mem¬ 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
may be impossible for us to understand 
how^ persons wdio are born and reared 
in the traditions of freedom in this 
country could accept the assumptions of 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, but 
that is their right and privilege and w^e 
will extend tlie right hand of Christian 
fellow'ship to all those who manifest 
the spirit of Christ. 

At the same time, Protestants should 
be made aware that they are faced with 
an expanded and an accelerated strug¬ 
gle betw^ecn the free churches and the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy. There Imve 
been sporadic outbursts of Catholic- 
Protestant conflict all through our his¬ 
tory here in the United States, but I 
believe that w^e are in a new phase of 
the struggle in which nothing less than 
the domination of America’s political 

life is the jjss.ug. -_ 

It must be clearly understood that 
Protestants are under no obligations 
whatever to accept the assumptions of 
the hierarchy who claim that the pope 
is the voice of God on earth, that theirs 
is the only true church, and that the 
Church holds authority over the State. 
The aggression of the hierarchy in the 
suppression of religious freedom in 
countries w^here they are dominant, and 
in bringing the powder of their influence 
and their numbers to bear upon the 
legislation before the Congress and upon 
the decisions, actions and appointments 
of the administrative branch of the gov- 
|emment, is bringing out into the open 
conflict which has been simmering in 
this country for many years. 

There can be no end to this conflict 
unless, perchance, there can be a revolu¬ 
tion among Roman Catholics in Ameri- 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 

ca. Conflict is inevitable so long as 
American Catholics acquiesce in the 
assumptions of the hierarchy, on the 
one hand, and so long, on the other 
hand, as there remains one man in this 
nation who has not surrendered the 
sovereignty of his owm soul. If Amer¬ 
icans w^ant to remain free, they must 
realize that they are in a struggle of 
long duration, and that it is likely to 
get w’orse before it gets better. 

This fact is recognized by many Ro¬ 
man Catholics in the United States. 
[The late] Thomas Sugrue, a wTiter of 
note, has given voice to this feeling of 
many Roman Catholics in a small book 
w’hich every Protestant preacher and 
church school teacher should read. [The 
book is entitled, A Catholic Speaks His 
Mind on Americans Religious Conflict, 
and is published by Harper and Bro¬ 
thers, 49 East 33rd Street, New^ York 
16, N. Y. Price $1.00] On the point 
under discussion here, Mr. Sugrue said: 

'Trotestants sec in American Cathol¬ 
icism an efficiently organized, energetic, 
on-the-make, pressure group which is 
driving to\vard social and political 
powder in the United States. Mean- 
W'hile, the members of this pressure 
group, w^hile remaining separated social¬ 
ly from all non-Catholic citizens, main¬ 
tain religious allegiance to a spiritual 
leader w^ho is himself a foreigner, and 
whose predecessors have sought and 
held temporal powxr and declared their 
right to hold it, and declared also their 
mission, assigned them by God, is to 
convert the w'orld to their faith and 
their rule. It worries the Protestants, 
and it should.” 

This conflict wdll not be decided on 
the political front in America. That is 
a side issue, though very important. 
The place wdiere this conflict wdll be de¬ 
cided is in the realm of theology and 
education. The place where theologj^ 
and education meet is Christian re¬ 
ligious education. The meaning of this 
is clear. We must grow up in these 
United States a generation of children 
and youth who know w^hat Protestant¬ 
ism means, who understand its theo¬ 
logical concepts and its theories of 
church-state relations and who are able 
to defend their convictions anywhere, 
any time. 


The man w^ho deals in sunshine is the 
man who wins the crow^ds; he does a lot 
more business than the man who ped¬ 
dles clouds.— The Black Fez, 
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ITALY TO BAR UNITED STATES 
DEPORTEE GANGSTERS 

According to a dispatch from Rome, 
the Italian Government will refuse to 
accept, as deportees from the United 
States, the ever-growdng number of 
Italian-born racketeers. These include 
such characters as Frank Costello, Vito 
Genovese, Albert Anastasia, Thomas 
Luchese (alias Three-Finger Browm) 
and Jack Dragna. The Department of 
Justice seeks the denaturalization and 
deportation of these Italian-born viola¬ 
tors of our laws. Frank Coppola, an¬ 
other Italian-born naturalized citizen 
of the United States, is now said to be 
in Sicily. It is expected that, when the 
Italian authorities find him, he will be 
sent back to the United States and re¬ 
fused readmission to Italy as a de¬ 
portee. The case of Charles (Lucky) 
Luciano, who is living in Naples, is 
different from the others who had been 
naturalized. The Italian Government 
had no option but to accept him. Be¬ 
cause of his wide connection wdth the 
underworld in various countries he has 
been a constant source of trouble to the 
Italians. 

It is stated that there are now in 
Italy about 130 other deportees, prin¬ 
cipally on narcotic charges. It has been 
learned that these will soon be seized 
by the authorities and deprived of their 
passports. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
been recently much disturbed because 
of the knowledge about the increasing 
number of criminals in this country of 
that faith. It is a certainty that those 
named above were not reared in the 
Protestant faith nor, for the most part, 
were they pupils in the so-called “god¬ 
less public schools.” 

Since the Italian Government will 
not accept its native-born citizens w'ho 
w-ere or w^ho have become criminals, it 
looks as though these stateless groups 
of men will have to spend their lives in 
camps at the further expense of the 
American taxpayers. 


There are 4,000,000 addicted drink¬ 
ers in the United States, drinkers whose 
drinking has caused serious business, 
domestic, legal or social difficulties, 
and W'ho can’t leave alcohol alone. 
Among these, there are 750,000 to 
1,000,000 chronic alcoholics who have 
taken so much alcohol for such a long 
period of time that they manifest defi¬ 
nite mental and physical deterioration. 
They’ve actually destroyed in part 
their mind and their body. And we 
should not forget that the social accept¬ 
ance of alcohol is responsible for the 
production of these 4,000,000 alcoholics 
or addicted drinkers.— Dr. Andrew C. 
Ivy. 





DE WITT CLINTON STARTED NEW 
YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


I T IS a wholesome thing, in troublous 
times like the present, to recall the 
services of those who, in other years 
that were also full of worry and appre¬ 
hension, played their roles with courage 
and ability. One such was DeWitt 
Clinton, who rendered distinguished 
service to city, state and nation and had 
a major part in starting the public 
schools of New York City. He was also 
an outstanding Mason. 

DeWitt Clinton was born in 1769, and 
graduated from King’s College (now 
Columbia University) in 1787 at the age 
of eighteen. His political life was ex¬ 
tensive and highly beneficial to his city 
and state, and his rise was meteoric. 
He was elected to the Legislature in 
1797, to the United States Senate in 
ISOl, and was Mayor of New^ York 
City from 1803 to 1814. 

It w^as while mayor that he was in¬ 
strumental in founding the public 
schools. In January, 1805, Morgan 
Lewis, Governor of the State, included 
in his Message to the Legislature, and 
at Clinton’s request, a discussion of 
public education and an endorsement of 
it for the whole state and not merely 
New York City. 

DeWitt Clinton formed a Common 
School Society and subscribed $200 to 
the fund. He w^as also instrumental in 
obtaining a charter from the Legislature 
for 'The Society for Establishing a Free 
School in the City of New York.” He 
later visited Albany and presented to 
the Legislature a petition of the Com¬ 
mon School Society for financial assist¬ 
ance from the state. This resulted in 
the Legislature immediately making a 
grant of $12,000 and an annuity of 
$1,500 per annum. This was soon fol¬ 
lowed by the Common Council of New 
York City voting $2,000 for the school 
system, and also giving pennission to 
use an abandoned public building in 
Chatham Street, which became Public 
School No. 1. 

His Masonic career was a distin¬ 
guished one. He was raised in Holland 
Lodge No. 8, New York, in 1790, and 
served as its Master 1794-1795. He was 
Grand Master of Masons in New York 
from 1806 to 1820. Exalted in Chapter 
No. 1, New York, in 1791, he was Grand 
High Priest of the Grand Chapter of 
New York from 1798 to 1801, and Gen¬ 
eral Grand High Priest of the General 
Grand Chapter of tiie United States 
from 1816 to 1826. His Templar Di¬ 
ploma was inscribed “The Castle of 
Holland Lodge Rooms, May 17, 1792.” 
He was Thrice Illustrious Grand 
Master of the Grand Encampment of 


Knights Templar of the United States 
from the establishment of that Body in 
1816 until 1828, three terms. He w^as 
Thrice Illustrious Grand Master of the 
Grand Encampment of Knights Tem¬ 
plar of New York from its organization 
in 1814 to his death in 1828. 

In 1817 Clinton, then Governor of 
New York, urged upon the Legislature 
that they authorize the construction of 
the Erie Canal. The bill was passed. 
In October, 1825, Clinton was trans¬ 
ported on a barge through the Erie 
Canal and was accorded an ovation all 
along the way. He was re-elected Gov¬ 
ernor in 1826 and died February 11, 
1828. 

Masonry had a conspicuous and im- 


the fact that released-time religioe 
education docs violate the absolute 
principle of separation of Church and 
State. We do not view it with pleas-| 
ure. Nor do we view with pleasure the 
easy way in which many churchmeii 
have joined in the whispering campaigil 
against public education that does not 
teach religion on grounds that it is 
‘godless.’ 

“We fail to see how freedom of re¬ 
ligion can be maintained if we rely on 
compulsory framework of public edu¬ 
cation to provide time for the teaching 
of religion. The alternative to the 
voluntary methods of the Church and 
the home for the teaching of religion 
is to turn it over to the State. 

“We like one particular summing up! 
of the position of the Baptists. Dr.- 
Joseph M. Dawson is quoted as saying 
that the government cannot be hostile 
t o religion^ 'but it is not the fun ction oL^_ 


portant role in furthering our ^’irrioUS government to aid religion financially 


public school systems. Washington, a 
Master Mason, founded in Alexandria 
one of Virginia’s first Free Schools. 
Jefferson was the founder of Virginia’s 
Free Public School System. Benjamin 
Franklin, a Master Mason, founded the 
first Free Public School in Philadelphia, 
Pa., as did DeWitt Clinton in New 
York. S. W. 


RELEASED TIME 

The Churchman published an article 
from Zions Herald with the subhead, 
“Church-State Separation Damage Be¬ 
ing Done,” which is as follows: 

“Bishop Emmett M. Walsh of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Youngs¬ 
town, Ohio, reported to his fellow Ro¬ 
man Catholic bishops that there was an 
‘encouraging’ trend toward co-operation 
between Church and State in the United 
States 'rather than absolute separation.’ 

“Bishop Walsh cited with gratifica¬ 
tion the Supreme Court’s ruling on the 
constitutionality . of ^ the^ released-time- 
plan for religious educatioiT and said 
that it showed 'a complete change in 
the philosophy underlying the church- 
state relationship.’ 

“The Catholic bishops also had a re¬ 
port which said that, while Catholic 
elementary school enrollments had in¬ 
creased 11.1 per cent from 1948 to 1950, 
public elementary schools had in¬ 
creased only 6.1 per cent. About one- 
third of the 1,500,000 Catholics in pub¬ 
lic high schools receive regular religious 
instruction for one or more of the four 
years. 

“This paper, among other items of 
unpopularity, has been exceedingly 
lonely in pointing out the damage being 
done to the principle of separation of 
Church and State by the program of re¬ 
leased-time religious education. Ro¬ 
man Catholicism views with pleasure 
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or to participate in the affairs of the 
churches.’ This, we believe, is the heart 
of the matter. Roman Catholics and 
Protestants alike have suffered when 
the wall separating Church and State 
lias been destroyed. There can be no 
religious freedom if we flirt with de- 
.struction of that principle of separa¬ 
tion. 

“Both Communism and Fascism have 
been willing partners to Church and^ 
State combines. Religion is taught in^ 
the schools of nations dominated by 
totalitarians. Churches are tax-sup¬ 
ported in totalitarian nations. But we 
live in a democracy, and there can be 
no democracy if we see change to, or 
compromise with, any policy which will 
obligate the State to religion, or obli¬ 
gate religion to the State.” 


THE ONLY RICHES—FRIENDS 

A man who spent a long life and had 
Jlis-ups an d dow ns, h is triump hs and 
defeats, cast the score one day and 
counted his riches, not in monetaiy^ 
achievement, but in his friendships. He 
found these most sustaining in his old 
days. Yet he had never set about win¬ 
ning friends through showering gifts on 
them or seeking favor. He long ago 
decided that “the way to have friends 
was to be one.” He just treated people 
politely, was honest in his dealings, and ' 
smiled instead of scowling as he went ^ 
through life. He didn’t give a rap ^ 
whether mean people or rogues liked 
him, but appreciated the respect of ’ 
worth-w’hile individuals, whether of I j 
high or low degree. He never exploited^ _ 
a friendship. Thus without tiying to be^ 
popular, he acquired scores of valuable- • 
friendships. So he could say: “Thank! : 
God for my wonderful friends !”—The 
Black Fez, 










ARE THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IRRELIGIOUS? 


D r, HOLLIS L. CASWELL, Dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia 
P University, addressed the Fifth Confer¬ 
ence of Protestants and Other Amer¬ 
icans United for the Separation of 
Church and State, held last January at 
Washington, D. C., on the above sub¬ 
ject. Following are excerpts from the 
address by this nationally known edu¬ 
cator. 

‘Tn a recent editorial in a magazine 
with a wide national circulation, a point 
of view toward public schools is pre¬ 
sented that is being advanced with in¬ 
creasing frequency. In essence the edi¬ 
torial asserts that the public schools 
are irreligious. This term is not used 
wdth the simple meaning of not being 
religious, but r ather in the se n se qf 
showing a disregard lor or iiostiTify to 
religion. A curious twist is given to 
the argument by the contention that 
this situation has arisen through an 
alliance of public school leaders who 
are opposed to religion and Protestant 
leaders who are afraid of the Roman 
Catholics. Tf this alliance continues,^ 
asserts the editorial, ‘it threatens to 
make democracy itself the established 
religion of the schools, and, eventually, 
of the nation.’ Apparently this line 
of attack on the public schools has 
become the accepted policy for impor¬ 
tant groups in our countiy. It is being 
followed in many local communities, as 
well as by national agencies. 

“This is a veiy serious accusation 
and merits careful attention if it is a 
true representation of the situation. I 
have studied various criticisms of this 
sort to see what kind of evidence they 
are based on. So far I have found no 
citation of evidence. There is no in¬ 
dication that the critics have observed 
instruction in the public schools, or ana- 
lyzpd thp p.niirs ^g nf surveyed 

the textbooks and reference mate¬ 
rials, or studied the documents prepared 
by national committees as guides to 
policy formulation. In fact, I know’ 
that some of these critics have had 
little or no direct contact wdth the pub- 
I lie schools, even having had their owm 
j education entirely in private and pa- 
i rochial schools. Others have knowm 
1 only one public school or school system, 
and apparently generalize for the wdiole 
) nation from this limited observation . . . 
1 In my opinion, there are few accusa- 
f tions as serious as this one against the 
f public schools wdiich are so completely 
[▲ lacking in a basis of examined facts. 
3 It is of greatest importance that this 
3 issue be gotten out of the realm of un- 
c supported opinion and down to the 
3 facts of the situation as they actually 
exist. 


“I have w’orked closely with state 
departments of education and city 
school systems on curriculum programs 
for more than tw’enty years. I can 
say to you wdth the utmost honesty 
that never, in the innumerable commit¬ 
tees writh wdiich I have worked, or in 
classrooms w’here I have observed 
teaching, or in courses of study, have 
I seen an anti-religious emphasis or 
attitude; never have I seen even the 
slightest tendency to make the com¬ 
mon democratic values wdiich public 
schools seek to inculcate the adequate 
and final answer to man’s spiritual 
needs. 

“It is my observation that the atti¬ 
tude in public schools toward religion 

univefSaJjyi friendly, but that the 
amount of direct attention in instruc¬ 
tion varies greatly from community to 
community. It is common for teach¬ 
ers to consider the home, the church, 
and the school as partners in the great 
enterprise of guiding the young. A 
large proportion of the teachers are 
themselves church members and, in 
many communities, they take very ac¬ 
tive part in church w ork. Tliis personal 
association of teachers writh religious 
activities inevitably affects the general 
attitude toward religion to be found in 
the schools. Such an attitude exerts a 
subtle but important influence that 
reaches the pupils at many points. 
Only if teachers become predominantly 
atheistic can the general atmosphere of 
the public schools become irreligious. 
And this is far from the fact at the 
present time.” 

In his extended address, wdiich may 
be had free by w’riting POAU, 1633 
Mass. Ave., N.Vv., W^ashington 6, D. C., 
Doctor CasW'ell closed wdth the follow¬ 
ing paragraph: 

“Sometimes people forget the bless¬ 
ings they derive from great achieve¬ 
ments w^on at an earlier day through 
the vision, courage, and struggle of 
those wdio have gone before. The 
American public school system, one of 
the greatest social inventions of all 
time, is such an achievement. It has 
been a bulw’ark for our nation and has 
provided the road to opportunity for 
millions upon millions of our people. 
Whatever w^eakens the public schools 
w^eakens our country. It behooves our 
people to appraise most carefully all 
proposals that w-ould modify this basic 
educational plan. Fortunately—and I 
believe this is of supreme importance— 
there are Americans of all religious 
faiths wdio believe in the public schools. 
If they see a threat, I am confident 
that they can be counted on to preser\’e 
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a single, unified, public school system 
dedicated to the common w’elfare and to 
the development of respect for the va¬ 
ried religious beliefs of all our people.” 

E. R. 


RELEASED TIME APPROVED IN 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

By a resolution the Providence Public 
School Committee of Providence, Rhode 
Island, recently approved released time 
for religious instruction of school chil¬ 
dren. The resolution pro^^ded that 
pupils w’ould be released from school 
for one hour a w^eek for such instruction 
upon wTitten requests of parents or 
guardians. It also directed the super¬ 
intendent of schools to name an ad¬ 
visory committee to be composed of 
representatives of the various religious 
groups, to cooperate in canwring out the 
released-time plan. 

All the members of the School Com¬ 
mittee are Roman Catholics, and its ac¬ 
tion resulted from heated discussions 
between two factions—Roman Cath¬ 
olics on one side wLo favored such a 
plan, and Jews and Protestants on the 
other wriio w’ere almost unanimoush’’ 
opposed to released time. 

The spirit of Roger Williams was not 
lacking in the action of the Protestants 
and Jew’s. It w’as merely voted dowm 
by the Catholic Providence School 
Committee. 

If w’e are not mistaken in our inter¬ 
pretation of a still but firm undercur¬ 
rent of opinion now going on in the 
United States, many thinking Roman 
Catholics wrill join the Protestants and 
other Americans in holding to the prin¬ 
ciples of the Bill of Rights against the 
machinations of the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church to destroy 
them. 


^10,000,000 PROPERTIES ARE 
GIVEN TO THE ADVENTISTS 

The Seventh Day Adventist Church 
has been given a business estimated as 
w’orth $10,000,000. The donor is Clyde 
H. Harris, head of the Harris Pine 
Mills, Inc., of Pendleton, Oregon. The 
firm makes unfinished furniture, and 
has assembly plants in Alexandria, Va., 
Chicago Heights, Ill., and Cleburne, 
Texas. Included in the gift is the tim¬ 
ber on 50,000 acres, plus contracts to 
cut on 100,000 acres of government land. 

AV. H. Branson of Washington, D. C., 
wLo is wmrld president of the Seventh 
Day Adventists, stated this was the 
largest single gift ever received by the 
denomination, and said that the policies 
affecting the company’s 700 employees 
—600 in Oregon and 100 in the assem¬ 
bly plants—will not be changed. 







CHURCH-SUPPORTED BINGO 
ETHICALLY INDEFENSIBLE 


HERE are efforts being made in 
various localities, backed with the 
open or clandestine approval of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, if not in 
their official collective capacity at least 
by many of it-s individual bishops and 
archbishops, to legalize bingo. In fact, 
in Cincinnati alone in a three-year 
period, bingo brought into the tills of 
the Catholic Church a sum in excess 
of $7,500,000 gross—it cost about one- 
third of the gross take to operate. 

A proposed Iowa law is delicately 
sugar-coated. By stating that legaliza¬ 
tion will be only for religious, chari¬ 
table, fraternal and other non-profit 
organizations, many persons will be 
misled in grasping the moral issue 
involved. When the subject is brought 
up for discussion, some well-meaning 
but uninformed or misinformed person 
will say: “Gambling is all right; there 
is nothing wrong about it because my 
church gets a share of the winnings.” 
This, of course, is completely false rea¬ 
soning for, if carried to its logical con¬ 
clusion, one could say that houses of 
prostitution or bank robbery or running 
a distillery would be ethical if a church 
were given part of the spoils. 

It is a fair question which those who 
favor gambling ask and they are en¬ 
titled to a forthright answer, else the 
opponents of gambling are not justified 
in their opposition. Why is gambling 
wrong? People gamble with their own 
money and, if they lose, that is their 
hard luck, but had they won it would 
have been their good luck and the other 
fellow^s hard luck. 

Our social, economic and political 
traditions are tied in with the principle 
of work as the basis of financial reward. 
Often heard is the slogan about “getting 
something for nothing.” That, of course, 
is seldom if ever true. The idea actually 
involves the hope of a big gain from a 
small outlay—a return disproportion¬ 
ately large for the sum risked, and 
further, if loss ensues, the individual 
doing the gambling will not be finan¬ 
cially embarrassed. 

The issue of morality comes into 
gambling principally in two ways: (a) 
one wins or loses without receiving or 
giving value for money expended, al¬ 
though some purchasers of sweepstake 
tickets have confessed to experiencing 
considerable pleasure, even a thrill, 
from planning the spending of the 
$150,000 which they hoped to get, but 
in point of actual fact never did. Yet 
this expectation of big gain calculated 
to ease life’s biggest worry and bring a 
Utopia to them they considered was 
well worth the price of one or even 


several such sweepstake tickets, but it 
was a hope of “much from little,” not 
“something for nothing”; (b) gambling 
destroys the feeling of relying on daily 
work for one’s bread and butter and 
relies on chance—sometimes mere blind 
chance, sometimes on a carefully esti¬ 
mated risk. 

Some will argue, and with consider¬ 
able evidence to support their thesis, 
that all life is a gamble, but there are, 
nevertheless, gradations in the nature of 
gambles. Generally speaking, the ex¬ 
change of dollars between buyer and 
seller envisages a mutuality of gain and 
satisfaction or the sale w-ould not 
have been made. In the one case, the 
seller wanted cash dollars more than 
the goods with which'h'trpurled. or the 
buyer wanted the goods more than he 
wanted the cash with wffiich he parted. 
Of course, later on, the seller may feel 
he did not get enough money for his 
wares, or his conscience may trouble 
him a bit and he begins to feel .some¬ 
what uneasy for having overcharged 
the buyer. On the other hand, the 
buyer may lator on sense either that he 
got a bargain or was stung by the 
seller. Both of these extremes are w^ell- 
known experiences in barter and trade, 
but there are also countless cases where 
price asked and goods bought have 
given mutual satisfaction to both seller 
and buyer—wdiat is known as a clean 
transaction. 

But, wdien it comes to gambling, it 
must be faced as a case of the gambler 
knowing the chances he is going to run 
and, if he cannot afford to take such 
chances, then common sense would 
clearly indicate he ought not to gamble 
at all. But, somehow, gambling does not 
produce a cool, detached point of view. 
Like spirituous liquor, one drink leads 
to another until a man’s norrnal judg¬ 
ment has been atrophied. So with gam¬ 
bling. It creates a mental fever wdiich 
generally unbalances a stabilized judg¬ 
ment of men and events. Whether the 
stakes are small or large and the origi¬ 
nal investment small or large, the prin¬ 
ciple remains the same, and for anyone 
to claim that gambling is morally and 
ethically defensible provided a church 
or lodge or charitable organization 
shares in the winnings is, in the lan¬ 
guage of journalistic semantics, sheer 
day-dreaming, however pleasant such 
mental travelogue may be. S. W. 


We do not know- w’hat to do wdth this 
short life, and we w^ant another which 
shall be eternal .—Amtole France. 


EVER THE SEPARATISTS 

The Associated Press reported the 
pancake racing event which took place 
at Olney, England, on February 17, 
1953. It stated that Mrs. Isobel Dix, ^ 
23, won the championship in a 415-yard. J- 
wdnding course in 1 minute, 7.2 seconds,rwe 
which was a near world record, her Ur 
speed being 1.8 seconds faster than that Ch 
of Mrs. Binnie Dick, 26, w’ho led the 
field in the race’s counterpart at Lib- po 
eral, Kansas, in 1950. The sport, stai*t- no 
ing in the fifteenth century at Olney, TT 
became an international event in 1950. pa 
Five centuries ago it was strictly Roman th< 
Catholic for no other religion was then eit 
tolerated in England. The course at 
Olney is from the towm pump to the th; 
door of the Fourteenth Century Angli- ac; 
can Church, and the housewives make tic 
the race flipping the pancakes in their 
skillets twdee while running the dis- 
4 ftnoo. - 

The Churchw’arden rings his ancient 
towm crier’s bell wdiich starts the racers 
from the pump to the church, which 
they enter for the Shrove Tuesday serv- 
ice that has follow^ed the pancake race 
every year since it started. Mrs. Dix th* 
received the winner’s traditional “kiss 
of peace”; but, being Irish born and an ^P 
ardent Roman Catholic, she refused to . 
enter the Anglican Church. Olney’s 
Roman Catholic priest. Rev. D. T. Wal- 
ters, had told Mrs. Dix before she en- 
tered the race he could not permit her)^^' 
to take part in the church service. How- 
ever, Rev. Ronald W’^. Collins, Olney’s 
vicar, insisted the services w^ere an es- . ' 
sential part of the event and all who 
participated must attend them. Mrs. 

Dix agreed to sit on the church porch 
while the service was held. The con- . 
troversy interfered wdth other features 
of the occasion, even the dance w'hich 
the Olney people held to celebrate. The 
prize was a pressure cooker and the dis- 
patch stated that Mrs. Dix w^as ponder- 
ing wJictlier she wmiild boycott the cere- ^ 

mony, but said she would race next 
year just for the fun of it. ^ 

- Cc 

A lot of men I have known, so far as 
I could see, have not been hurt by their 
use of strong drink, but I have never ^ 
known a man who was helped by it ^ 
Certainly it has no place in the life of 
an athlete, and that includes profes- ^ 
sional baseball players. Physical fit-^^ 
ness and alcohol don’t mix. I know’ of;^ 
tW'O pennants that w’ere lost, as I viewj ^ 
it, because one fellow on a club drank] 
a bit and then associated wdth someon^li 
with whom he w^ould not have assofcw 
ciated if he had not been drinkingli* 
This happened two different years iMjc 
a major league .—Branch Rickey^ 
ball Executive. 
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OUR UNIVERSITIES ARE IN 
DESPERATE TIMES 


7,, 

x,' following is from the remarks 

rd^ -L of James B. Conant, in his 
ls,lwell report as President of Harvard 
er’ University, which appeared in The 
at Churchman: 

he ‘1 would not be a party to the ap- 
b- pointment of a Communist to any posi- 
*t- tion in a school, college or university. 
:y There arc no known adherents to the 
>o! party on our staff and I do not believe 
an there are any disguised Communists 
en either. 

at ''But even if there were, the damage 
he that would be done to the spirit of this 
li_ academic community by an investiga¬ 
te tion by the university aimed at find- 
.jr ing a crypto-communist would be far 
jg. gi’cater than any conceivable harm such 

, a person migbt.diL^^---1“^—T 

^Tf there are members of tlie stair oi 

any university who are in fact engaged 
in subversive activities, I hope the 
government will ferret them out and 
prosecute them. But in so doing, I trust 
they will not create an atmosphere in 
which professors would be afraid to 
speak freely on public issues. 

“Certainly if the trustees or admin¬ 
istrative officers of a university were to 
11 - engage in any investigation of a pro¬ 
fessor’s activities as a private citizen, 
' f the life of the university would be de¬ 
stroyed. Of that I am sure. 

“As to the charge that some pro¬ 
fessors hold unpopular political opin¬ 
ions, the answer is, of course they do. 
It would be a sad day for the United 
States if the tradition of dissent were 
driven out of the universities, for it 
is the freedom to disagree, to quarrel 
with authority on intellectual matters, 
to think otherwise, that has made this 
nation what it is today. Indeed, I 
would go further and say that our in- 
dustrial society was pioneered by men 
who vvere di»»eiitt;ii;, who challenged 
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orthodoxy in some field and challenged 
it successfully. The global struggle with 
Communism turns on this veiy point. 

“As to the balance between ortho¬ 
doxy and unorthodoxy in any faculty 
which deals with controversial subjects, 
be it theology, philosophy, law, political 
theory, architecture or economics, that 
is for each university to determine by 
its own procedures. The independence of 
each college and university would be 
threatened if governmental agencies of 
any sort started inquiries into the na¬ 
ture of the instruction that was given. 
— i The colleges of the United States have 
0-1 nothing to hide, but their independence 
as corporate scholarly organizations is 
of supreme importance. One need 
fcardly argue this point in view of the 
dramatic examples of what occurred 
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under the Nazi and Fascist regimes, 
as well as what is now going on in 
totalitarian nations. 

“The next ten years, if they bring 
neither World War III nor peace, will 
be in a sense a continuation of that 
long period of trial for the univei^ity 
tradition which started when Hitler 
came to power in Germany. 

“The Nazi and Fascist regimes tem¬ 
porarily destroyed the universities of 
Germany and Italy. Then World A\ar 
II shattered those in almost all the 
other continental nations; on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain the univepities 
have disappeared except in name. These 
grim facts place on American and Brit¬ 
ish universities—^particularly the Amer- 

—a nesno nsibility for_ a^demic 
leadership far greater than they carried 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Indeed, 
the sufferings of the European univer¬ 
sities have been so great as to make 
the vicissitudes of their American 
counterparts seem like minor vexations. 

“Yet on this continent, as elsewhere, 
the last twenty years have been a time 
when the proponents of free scholarly 
inquiry—the essence of a university— 
have been fighting a rearguard action. 
Not without success, I hope, and cer¬ 
tainly not without strenuous efforts. 

“First, economic factors incident to 
the depression, then a global war, and 
now the stmggle with Communism 
have made it necessary to underline the 
significance of doctrines which twenty- 
five or thirty years ago were taken for 
granted. In times of stress people are 
inclined to question the need for sup¬ 
porting institutions dedicated to the 
advance of knowledge for its own sake, 
particularly when some of those so en¬ 
gaged propound unorthodox and hence 
unpopular doctrines. The history of 
the ancient universities during the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
theological controversy was accom¬ 
panied by religious wars, is a reminder 
of one important fact: to the degree 
that what professors profess is regard¬ 
ed as important, the universities must 
be prepared to battle for their inde¬ 
pendence. 

“How to serve a free nation at a time 
of partial mobilization, how to recon¬ 
cile the essential tradition of dissent 
with the need for national unity in the 
face of danger—these are the major 
problems now facing this ancient com¬ 
munity of scholars. These problems 
were undreamed of in 1933. They will 
be histor>^ two decades hence. What 
their solution may be is not for me to 
say. But I conclude this report with 
the strong conviction that, short of a 
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global war, the universities of this na¬ 
tion will be even more significant in 
1973 than they are today. As vital 
centers of sound learning, as strong 
points defending individual liberty, as 
communities of creative thinkers, no 
industrialized democracy can do with¬ 
out them; each year w’ill demonstrate 
their indispensability to this society of 
free men.” E. R. 


TURKISH STUDENTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

According to the Turkish Informa¬ 
tion Office, 444 East 52nd Street, New 
York 22, N. Y., there are 630 young 
Turks studying in various colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States. The largest group, of 293, is 
majoring in engineering (108 civil, 67 
mechanical, 59 electrical, 26 chemical, 
17 textile, 9 petroleum, 5 mining and 
2 aeronautical). 

One hundred and twenty students are 
in the medical and allied branches 
(medicine 95, chemistry 10, pharmacy 
4, dentistry 4, veterinair^ 4, nursing 2 
and bacteriology 1). 

Forty students chose the fields of 
commerce, economics, banking and fi¬ 
nance, of whom 27 are taking business 
administration and 13 economics. 

Thirty-nine are in education, 26 agri¬ 
culture, 13 political science, 12 architec¬ 
ture, 9 law, 7 home economics, 6 jour¬ 
nalism, 6 physics, 6 printing, 4 sociol¬ 
ogy, and 4 mathematics. 

The Turkish Information release 
states that a total of 54 subjects also 
cover such varied fields as traffic engi¬ 
neering, seismology, city management, 
hotel administration, music and drama, 
radio and television; and one student is 
becoming an expert in the technique of 
flag manufacturing. 


LUTHERANS OPPOSE U.S.A. 

RELATION WITH VATICAN 

On February 6, 1953, the National 
Lutheran Council, representing eight 
Lutheran Church groups with more than 
four million members, closed its 35th 
annual meeting at Atlantic City, N. J. 
In a statement to President Eisenhower 
it opposed the appointment of a United 
States Representative to the Vatican. 
The council believes that such an ap¬ 
pointment would violate “the principle 
of equality of the treatment of all 
cluirches and the principle of the sep¬ 
aration of Church and State.” 


That which is not for the whole 
swarm is not for the interest of a 
single bee.— Marcus Aurelius. 
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Freemasonry has ever been the friend and supporter of constitutional government. Fourteen of the Presidents 
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States were largely formulated by Masons. Freemasonry seeks to inculcate and deepen a sense of duty and re¬ 
sponsibility in a patriotic citizenry and, as a primary consideration, the Supreme Council desires to stimulate an 
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The Supreme Council Favors: 

1. The American public school, nonpartisan, nonsectarian, efficient, democratic, for all of the children 
of all the people. 

2. The inculcation of patriotism, respect for law and order, and undying loyalty to the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 

3. The compulsory use of English as the language of instruction in the grammar grades of our public 

schools. £ 

4. Adequate provision in the American public schools for the education of the alien populations in V 

the principles of American institutions and ideals of citizenship. * 

5. The entire separation of Church and State, and opposition to every attempt to appropriate public j| 

moneys—federal, state or local—directly or indirectly, for the support of sectarian or private im ^ 

stitutions. 
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